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¢ This number of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, appears considerably sooner in 
the month than several that have preceeded 11. 
The Editor hopes to be able, hereafter, to lay 
it befere his patrons in the early part of each 
month, as at first designed. 





SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

In the last number of this work, I stated that 
the question of the gradual and total abolition 
of Slavery in the District of Columbia, would 
be a “ prominent topic for discussion’ in its 
pages. But I shall not commence it, just yet, 
in due form. Still, I wish the public mind di- 
rected to the subject. It is vastly important— 
not only to individuals, but also to the nation. 

The following extract from the ‘“* Weekly 
Visitor,” published in Chester, Pa. shows that 
the subject is under consideration, even where 
we have as yet heard little said about it. It is 
very doubtful whether much will be done rela- 
tive to this matter during the ensuing S»ssion 
of Congress. There will now be a general 
breaking up of old politica] associations, and 
the forming of new combinations, preparatory 
tothe Presidential struggle of 1832. And whether 
the friends of our cause will have confidence 
enough in their strength to meke any thing like 
a successful effort, is quite problematical. A 
beginning, however, has been already made; 
and it must be followed up, to its consumation. 
Nothing will be more easy to accomplish than 
the abolition of slavery in this District, if the 
sovereign authority wills it. No evil conse- 
quences could possibly result from it; and the 
squeamish manner in which many speak of it, 
is ridiculous, in the extreme. 


From the Weekly Visitor. 


It is very probable, nay, almost certain, that 
the attempt will be renewed, this next Session 
of Congress, to exterminate Slavery from the 
District of Columbia. This “ ten miles square,” 
is under the exclusive legislative control of Con- 
gress; and although representatives from free 
States are sent yearly to this district, the hor- 
rors of the slave system are still in full force 
there! What an anomaly that the representa- 
tives of free states should indirectly uphold 
slavery, and countenance the barbarities conse- 
quent upon the system! Yet so it is, the unfor- 





tunate victims of a “ black code” in the Dis-| 
trict, owe their oppressions, as far as sufferance 





is concerned, to the supineness of states, where 
the inspiring words “ all men are created equal” 
is something real. 

In some respects, slavery is attended with a 
degree of oppression in the District, which is 
chargeable against Louisiana and Mississippi in 
an inferior degree. The transportation of slaves 
is from the older states to the new; consequent- 
ly the District is continually the scene of the 
most heart-rending seperation of families. Chil- 
dren are torn from their parerts, and husbands 
and wives parted assunder, to fill the pockets 
of their relentless owners, or to glut the avarice 
of the speculator in human flesh. Groups of 
these unfortunate victims, torn from al] they 
hold dear on earth, are frequently seen, driven 
through the streets, manacled, before the lash, 
in order to be shipped off for a Southern port. 





THE “LIBEL” PHRSECUTION. 

I will not class the “plaintiff” and his inter 
ested minions (in the late case of ‘‘Libe},”’ 
against the editors of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation) with the open advocates of slave- 
ry. They possess not the spirit to “advocate” 
any measure which they think will be unpopular, 
whether it be morally in their favor, or not. 
The whole charaeeer of such persons is selfish— 
all they want is money. They are the most 
Spaniel-hearted creatures among free men! 

It should be publicly known that Todd made 
a cringing application to Garrison, through a 
mutual friend, very seon after the termination 
of the State prosecution, for a compromise. Hé 
offered to withdraw the civil suit, in case Gar- 
rison would admit his insinuation to be incor- 
rect, respecting his having been generally more 
successful than other merchants, by his connex- 
ion with the ifternal slave trade. Garrison re- 
fused to make any such admission. The Court 
then put off the second trial, until he got weary 
of waiting, and left the State of Maryland. 
When the trial came on, Todd’s attorney (Mer- 
ideth) had the unblushing impudence to charge 
him with absconding! This was too gross 
an assertion for honorable minded men. The 
mass of Lawyers, however, are viewed, in gene- 
ral, as mere ‘Swiss’ mercenaries, who will 
“fight” any where for pay—and for that only. Of 
course, their statements, in such a case, seldom 
obtain credit beyond the purlieus of the Jury 
Box. How much influence this averment of 
the plaintiff's attorney had upon the select Jury 
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of Merchants* that decided the case under con- 
sideration, is not known. 

But it is not my intention to mention all the 
shifts to which these gentry have resorted. 
Garrison was exceedingly remiss in neglecting 
to attend to the suit himself; { and his attorney 
eomplains that he did not receive the necessary 
documents, &c. &c. to make a proper defence. 
Be this as it may, it is much to be regretted 
that the people of Maryland must suffer the 
imputation of supporting the abominable system 
of slave-trading (as the decision of the Jury, 
in the case before us, would seem to warrant) 
in the estimation of people at a distance. { do 
not believe that the great mass of them deserve 
this imputation. AsI said before, the whole 
proceedings of the last trial were exparte. The 
Jury, with all their mercantile prejudices about 





*| believe that much the largest portion of 
the Jury were merchants. I do not assert that 
the Court and plaintiff's counsel (who had the 
management of the business mostlyto themselves) 
selected merchants only, to suit their own inter- 
rests or prejudices. 

One of these gentry, I learn, was exceedingly 
wroth when he discovered that the names of 
himself and colleagues had been published in 
the last number of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. He threatened another prose- 
cution of the editor! He has not yet put his 
threat into execution; but if he is disposed to 
rum his head against a fount of types, he is wel- 
come to do it. _They shall be arranged in the 
best possible order for it! Types are potent 
implements of modern political and moral war- 
fare. Castles fall before them—canons are si- 
lenced—swords and bayonets are crumbled, or 
turned against the holders, if in the hands of 
intolerant men. Let tyrants and ignoramuses 
beware how they bring apy thingelse in contact 
with them! Even Courts, Lawyers, and Juries 
are sometimes fallible and vulnerable! “Give 
me but the liberty of the press,” says Sheridan, 
“and I will give to the minister a venal house 
of peers—lI will give to him a corrupt and ser- 
vile house of commons—I will give him a full 
swing of the patronage of his office—I will give 
him the whole host of ministeria} influence— 
I will give him all the power that place can con- 
fer upon him, to purchase up submission, and 
overawe resistance ; and yet, armed with the 
liberty of the press, I will go forth to meet him 
undismayed ; I will attack with that mightier 
engine the mighty fabric he has raised; I wil) 
shake down from its height corruption, and 
bury it beneath the ruins of the abuses it was 
meant to shelter.” 


} In a letter to the editor, received just about 
the time of the trial, Garrison remarked: ‘I am 
willing that the Court should have all the sport 
to itself. Igive Mr. Todd every advantage.” 
This was wrong. Though he walked forth in 
conscious innocence, and thought himself se- 
cure, he should know that any cause, however 


just, depends for its success upon vigilance and ‘ 
: ™ : R 'l counter it, when it assumes the giant-form, and 


activity. 





them, were called upon to decide a case when 
the story on but one side was told them, and 
when every nerve was strained to give it a color- 
ing that would influence their judgment. Iam 
not about to assume the character of apologist 
forthem. Before their God, their consciences, 
and their countrymen of the present and suc- 
ceeding generations, they must stand approved or 
condemned. It is a serious matter; and the 
subject will hence assume a degree of import- 
ance that few attach to it in the present day. 
It is impossible, that with the present advance- 
ment of light and knowledge, both in the old 
and new worlds, such restrictions and shackles 
can long be imposed on the press, or on the 
minds of men, as this decision is calculated to 
enforce. And more particularly, I am certain 
that the spread of general philanthropy and re- 
publican principles must prevail over ispivipvaL 
DESPOTISM, as they have done over the priestcraft 
of Rome, and the monarchy of Europe.) No- 
thing under heaven can prevent it, if its advocates 
do their duty—if they remain rinm and PEerRseE- 
VERING. 

A general review of the proceedings in the 
case under consideration, is not designed at 
present. This will probably be attended to by 
Garrison himself. Further remark is, there- 
fore, withheld at this time. 





The editor of the “American Statesman,” 
alluding to the circumstance of establish- 
ing this work at the seat of government, and 
the proposition for discussing the question of 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
remarks : 

‘* The editor is a warm hearted philanthro- 
pist—to his philanthropy let him add philoso- 
phy, and to these patience, and the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation will achieve much.— 
We can assure the editor, in advance, that “‘in- 
telligent and influential men from every part of 
the Union,” view the agitation of this question 
with extreme jealousy and no slight alarm ; 
and that if it be made the prominent topic of dis- 
caission, it must be doné with the caution and 
circumspection, with which the lighted match 
is applied to a train of gun-powder, * * * 
or all his airy dreams may be blown ‘sky high.’ ” 

Now, I can assure the gentleman that, as I 
have labored fen years, PATIENTLY, in this cause, 
I have necessarily endeavored to muster upa 
little “philosophy” to help me along. And, 
for my life, I cannot discover why this question 
should be viewed with such ‘‘extreme jealousy” 
and “alarm” as he (no doubt truly) intimates. 
What! shall “‘American Statesmen” fear to 
look this evil in the face, while it is yet in 
its infancy? . How, then, shall they dare to en- 
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in its blindness seizes the pillars of our nation- 
al fabric! If this Herculean monster can be 
‘strangled in the cradle,” I think we should act 
the part of wisdom in doing it. If, indeed, we 
neglect it much longer, I fear we shall find that, 
amidst our “dreams” of safety, we are rocking, 
as it were, on tna’s trembling summit, or 
rolling ’mid the red-tinged billows of ** Egypt's” 
awful sea ! 
THE INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE. 

The question is seriously asked: What are we 
to think of men who will engage in such a 
traffic as this? Young negroes, only, are wanted. 
No matter what the feelings of parents may be, 
when their children are thus torn from them!— | 
And what should we think of editors or publisb- 
ers of newspapers, who, for the sake of a little 
pelf, will publish such advertisements? The 
following is taken from the ‘National Intelli- 
gencer!”’ The names of the advertiser, &c. are 
suppressed. I would not, by inserting their 
names, make an advertisement for them: 

From the National Intelligencer. 
MORE MONEY 


Will be given for likely young negroes, by the 
undersigned, than any purchaser who is or who 
will come to this market. Application to Le 
made at, &c. &c. ss adated 

Nov. 9 - eo3m. 


ANOTHER HARD CASE. | 

The following advertisement appears in the 
‘National Intelligencer” of Nov. 9th. This 
man, it is supposed, came to Washington for 
employment, not knowing the nature of the 
laws in this District; and he is now likely to 
be sold as @ slave! Can no friendly arm be rais- 
ed to shield him from such a misfortune, by ad- 
vancing the amount of his jail fees? Do the 
people of the United States generally know that 
this state of things still exists in the District of 
Columbia? And will they not raise their voice 
against it, ina way that shall reach the ears of 
their representatives in Congress? 


NOTICE. 


Was committed to the Prison of Washington 
county, D. C. on the 27th of October last, as « 
runaway slave, anegro man, by the name ol 
EMANUEL GILBERT. He is 5 feet 8 inches 
high, supposed to be about-50 years of age; 
had on when committed a chip hat, blue cloth 
coat, blue cloth vest, light country cloth trows- 
ers, cotton shirt, white yarn socks, and shoes 
about half worn. Says he was set free by the 
late Peter Dejean, deceased, of Prince Georges 
county, Md. The owner or owners of the 








above described negro man, if any, are request- 
ed to come and prove him, and take him away, 


ee 


ewe 

or he will be sold for his prison fees, and other 
expenses, as the law directs. R.R. BURR, 

Keeper of the Prison of Washington Cy. 
D. C. for TENCH RINGGOLD, 

Marshal. 








AFRICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
An association, under this name, was organ- 


ized, a few months since, at the City of Wash- _ 


ington. The Constitution, together with a list 
of the officers, an address to the public, &c.. 
comprised in a pamphlet of sixteen pages, has 
been received at this office, and should have 
been noticed before now, but was necessarily 
deferred for want of room. 

The object of this society is, undoubtedly, a 
good one. The elevation of the degraded sons 
of Africa to their proper rank and station, is a 


great desideratum, and should be encouraged. 


by all proper means. The measure in question 
appears to partake largely of a theological 
character ; and on this account a jealousy to- 
wards it will be ertertained by some.—This 
should be strongly deprecated ; for although it 
may not exactly meet the views of all who are 
friendly to the cause, great practical benefit 
may be expected from it. Let all sects and 
parties labor for the extinction of this ‘su- 
preme curse” of slavery, as may to them seem 
best ; und let those who are not in communion 
with them lend a helping hand, whenever they 
conscientiously can. The a' ition of slavery 
by the Society of Friends, so far as its members 
were concerned, was a “glorious” deed. And if 
the Presbyterians, and other religious denom- 
inations, will exert themselves for the moral 
improvement of that unfortunate race, though 
they should not, for a time, do all that should 
be desired, they will be entitled to the appre- 
bation of mankind. 

The foliowing is the second article of the 
Constitution. of this Association 


‘**The exclusive object of this society shall 
to afford persons of color destined ro Aleios 
such an education, in Letters, Agriculture, and 
the Mechanic arts, as may best qualify them for 
usefulness and influence in Africa.” 


The terms of membership are one dollar annu- 
ally; or twenty dollars paid at one time. 

Bishop Meade, of Virginia, is the President of 
the Society ; Isaac Orr, of Washington, Secre- 


tary, and Richard Smith, Esq. of Washington, 
Treasurer. 





MARYLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

A meeting of the delegates from some of the 
branchesof the Maryland Anti-Slavery Society was 
held in Baltimore, on the 21st of last month. The 
meeting was small, and but little business was 
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transacted. Committees were appointed to pre- 
pare sundry addresses to the public, to the va- 
rious branches, &c. &c. 
The Officers of the convention, at present, 
are :— 
Wm. R. Jones, President. 
Henry Mankin, Rec. Secretary. 
Benjamio Lundy, Corresponding Sec. 
John Needles, Treasurer. : 
/ ~wee 


PATRIOTISM IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The abnexed extract is the conclusion of 
av Oration, delivered before the Manumis- 
sion Society of North Carolina, in Septem- 
ber, 1829, by Amos Weaver, of Guilford 
County. 

It will rejoice the friends of our cause to 
learn, that this patriotic gentleman was very 
recently elected to the Legislature of that 
State. by a handsome majority. He was 
violently Opposed by the advocates of slave- 
ry ; but their opponents triumphed complete- 
ly. Well done, North Carolina! 


“But permit me to remark, in conclusion, 
that should this and a few other evils in our 
electioneering policy be suppressed; the 
evils and impolicy attending a system of ab- 
solute slavery fairly and generally develop- 
ed; and the cause of virtue and knowledge 
maintained among our citizens, we shall find 
ourselves served by men ofa very different 
turn from many of those who have served 
us heretofore in the councils of our country. 
We shall find men in our Legislatures to 
whom the appeals of humanity and justice 
may be made with éffect. We shall not 
then, as heretofore, have our humble _peti- 
tions ordered to lie on the table, or perhaps 
hear the hoarse muttering voice of oppres- 
sion and cruelty, declaring that these things 
‘need no Legislative interference.” What! 
Are thousands of our fellow creatures, with- 
in our State, (creatures possessing the nature 
that we possess, united to the great brother- 
hood of mankind, all haviug descended from 
the same original stock,) destitute of every 
real protection afforded them by Law either 
in their persons o1 property, many of whom 
are under the control of cruel and relentless 
masters, from whom they receive much in- 
human abuse, being deprived of happiness 
here, and almost entirely deprived of the 
means Of obtaining happiness hereafter ; and 
we yet told that this needs no legislative in- 
terference? Are thousands of our fellow 
creatures living in some way among us, 
without any Law to guard their marriage 
rights, or without the law’s having any 
knowledge of marriage among them, (for 
such is the fact with regard to the whole 
slave ulation among us,) and yet this 
need nu Legislative interference? A system 
of slavery existing which must incur the cen- 


sure of divine justice, it being at variance | 


| 


J 
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with every pative sentiment of justice and 
humanity in the human breast, and yet we 
are gravely told that all this needs no Legis- 
lative interference! Monstrous indeed is the 
doctrine! Buton this subject we will ap- 
peal to the virtue and good sense of our 
Countrymen. These evils must be redress- 
ed, so as to render a degree of justice at 
last, to all within our Government, or we 
cannot rationally conclude that our liberties 
can be rendered perpetual. And it is in this 
work that we have engaged, and in this our 
toil is sweetened by the conscious rectitude of 
our motives, and our honest and cheerful 
hope that we may ever be the benefactors of 
mankind. Therefore, let us work while it 
is day. It is a glorious privilege which we 
enjoy, as free men, to engage in this work. 
In this, our Constitution will protect us.— 
And under the broad protection afforded by 


the laws of our Country, we may fully dis- 


cuss this subject; freely advocate what we 
may deem objects of publie utility; freely 
censure what we may judge improper, or 
unprincipled, in the public conduct of the 
ruling authorities; and as freely give our 
votes, when we must approach the ballot- 
box, against such as act improperly. Say 
then by all your intercourse with society that 
vou are devotedly attached to the cause of 
freedom, and the highest interests of your 
country. Urge your cause with mildness, 
but with a determined and unyielding per- 
severance; and success will certainly crown 
your labors. And although you may not all 
live to realize the ultimate design of our un- 
dertaking, yet the zeal which we have 
shown, and are yet showing in the cause of 
humanity, shall survive, and glow in our 
successors; on them shall our mantles drop ; 
and the good whieh has been so generally 
undertaken, shall be dispensed and enjoyed 
when the Sun shall rise to bless generations 
yet unborn.” 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

The following article will be interesting to 
those who feel disposed to advocate our cause. 
The writer takes a serious and alarming view 
of the tyrannical crusade against the liberty of 
the press, experienced even in this boasted free 
country. 


From the American Daily Advertiser. 


LIBERTY AND EQUALITY. 

At this time, when our whole nation is 
rejoicing over the triumph obtained on 
the other side of the water, in favour of 
the liberty of the press, will it be believ- 
ed, that, at this very moment, attempts 
are making in Baltimore, to punish by a 
heavy fine,a citizen of the United States, 
for some remarks made by him whilst 
editor of a paper devoted to humanity 
and freedom’? He related some facts, 
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touching a legalized traffic in human flesh | 


and blood ; and because he spoke of the 
transaction in a manner becoming a free- 
man, an American, a republican in prin- 
ciple, and not merely so in name, he was 
imprisoned : and old Shylock, not satis- 
fied, is still persecuting him “ for the 
pound of flesh.” 

If these kinds of prosecutions are to be 
tolerated, in this enlightened age and in 
this “land of liberty,” then farewell to 
all our rights—civil, religious, and polit- 
cal. Americans! look to it! Something 
ought to be done to nip this spirit of per- 
secution in the bud, or else in’ addition 
to the groans, chains and scourges of the 
Africans, we may have fire and faggots 
for such of us as dare to raise our voices 
against cruelty and oppression of any 
kind. AMERICANUS. 





THE GENIUS OF TEMPERANCE. 

This excellent work is now published in 
New York. It is edited by William Good- 
ell and Phineas Crandall, and ably supports 
the cause in whichitis engaged. Our friend 
Goodell holds a powerful pen. Would that 
he could find more leisure to wield it against 
the monster, slavery. 





THE “ RIGHTS OF ALL.” 

This valuable periodical, edited by the 
Rev. Samuel E. Cornish, a colored gentle- 
man of Belleville, New Jersey, has not reach- 
ed us for several months. It is to be feared 
that the same withering apathy that blights 
every other publication that is devoted to 
the improvement of the colored race, has ex- 
tended its scorching influence to the work 
above mentioned. Shame! shame! to the 
‘* philanthropists” of the United States.— 
When will they reflect, that persons who la- 
bor in this cause, stand as much in need and 
are as deserving of support, as those who 
engage in any other? They might just as 
well turn away from the victim on whom 
the robber’s hand is laid, as refuse to assist 
those who essay to effect his rescue. 





g* The engravings, accompanying a few 
copies of this number, were intended to be for- 
warded Jast month, but were omitted throngh 
inadvertence. For an explanation of them, see 
the ‘‘ Black List,” for September. 


—_—_—eo, 


$A biographical notice of Anthony Bene- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
Frienp B. Lunpy:—The following is 
an extract of a letter from » to , 
in reply to a communication from the lat- 
ter, calling in question the propriety of a 
sentiment advanced by the former, that 
had the society of friends kept faithful to 
their original concerns against African 
slavery and oppression, there would have 
been by this time, an article of Discipline 
against the use of the praduce of slavery. 
If agreeable, please insert it in the Ge- 

aius of Universal Emancipation. a. 2. 





Fifth Mo. 4th, 1824. 
Berovep Frienp:---To the first half 
of thy letter I can cordially subscribe, 
knowing by some degree of humbling ex- - 
perience that human reason unenli Been 
ed and undirected by that whieh is indeed 
light, is wholly insufficient either to guide 
our own steps right or enable us to point 
out the path of peace to others; yet while 
wandering far and wide in error, human 
acts are not all indifferently alike, since 
those that are immoral and dishonest in 
themselves, tend powerfully to obscure 
and prevent the arising of that which is 
indeed the true light of men—hence the 
necessity of discipline made in the light 
of truth, though not wanted forits faith- 
ful followers; these have no guide but 
one, because they know that none but one 
could possibly have raised them out of 
the pit into which they had fallen. But 
while the gradual work of the new crea- 
tion is effected “day after day,” various 
causes may have prevented him who has 
seen and rejoiced in many of those days 
from beholding with clearness what is 
obvious to another in his earliest infancy. 
How can we otherwise account for the 
fact, that our worthy ancients, bright and 
shining instruments, should so long have 
bought, sold, and kept in bondage, their 
fellow creatures. And when the stripling 
Woolman proposed shackling them with 
“vokes of bondage,” how did their feel- 
ings revolt from his implied charge of in- 
justice against them, had they not learned 
obedience from the things that they had 
suffered in the school of Christ? Bein 
melted, refined, and set free from the law 
of sin and death. There we may see with 
admiration and gratitude the infinite com- 
passion and tender dealing of Him with 
whom we have to do; in thus leading and 
blessing {as far as they were prepared to 








zet may be expected in next number. 


receive) those who were entangled in 
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things manifestly wrong and unjust. 


When we iove one another we fee] that we 
can use great freedom. Allow me then 
to say that thy arguments appeared to me 
just such as the beforementioned friend 
urged against John Woolman, together 
with others more powerful in their favor, 
for it is doubtful whether our conduct is 


notin some respects more inexcuszb!e 


than theirs—-their slaves they knew were 
then tenderly treated, and if liberated 
were often liuble to be scourged and sold 
to worse masters; they were also in the 
way of receiving religious and civil in- 
stfuction; whereas, the thousands who 
are this moment toiling for us, obtain no 


‘assistance from us on those accounts. 


{ note thy remarks: “Those who walk 
by faith are not in the nature of things 
bound by any human law---for the law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath set 
them free from the penalty of every other 
law. This is asclear to my mind as it 
is that no.inferior law can possibly judge 
the law of God, or bind the soul that has 
purchased its freedom by fuliilling the 
perfect law of liberty.” However great 
these truths, can the perfect law of liber- 
ty sanction clearly,-known and acknow- 
ledged oppression of our fellow creatures? 
Oh, my friend! ifthy heart has deeply fell 
for these people (and I know it has) exam- 
ine oncé more what it is that so shackles 
thee—-soshack!es thousands from pleading 
their cause. Poor inconsistent creatures 
that we are! behold us reprobating a system 
in words, yet supporting it in acts! pro- 
claiming its injustice in the authority of 
truth (when truth can rise into dominion) 
and then hanging our heads in a deeply 
weakening sense of our own participation 


in its support! Shall we never shake our | 


hands from holding of bribes! How pow- 
erful is custom in ‘closing our ears and 
eyes against perceiving what we do not 
wish to perceive, and what we should 
oherwise at once behold in its true co- 
lors. Indeed it is scarcely possible te 
believe that there can be one friend of 
common understanding who doses not 
know that it is wrong that slaves should 
toil for him, or who does not know that 
they are so toiling. But here the adver- 
sary steps in, and although he cannot 
persuade us we are doing right, he rea- 
sons and reasons almost continually to 
stifle our convictions, suppressed and 
smothered as they have long been by hab- 
it: pointing out the difficulties attending 
a different line of conduct, and by a 
strange yet most successful piece of so- 








phistry, persuading us that it would even 
be wrong for us to cease to oppress our 
fellow creatures, until loudly ealled upon 
by convictions that he had incessantly 
aided us tocrush. He does not tell us 
togo to the theatre and pay our money 
for the support of actors, while we blame 
ihe whole establishment as a school of 
vice. He does not tell us to purchase 
articles captured in war, and yet proclaim 
that war is anti-christian. But he tells 
us to advance our money to induce an- 
other to do an act that we unequivocally 
condemn, and should disown our own 
inembers for so doing. He says that to 
withdraw. our support would be a species 
of coercion, and would not be the right 
way toremove the evil; and when the 
understandings of any are opened in the 
light of truth, to see and expose his snares 
and delusions, we hear him reasoning 
most loudly against the use of reason. 
It is not in my power to express the sor- 
rowful sense I have of the loss the socie- 
ty and many of its ornaments have sus- 
tained for want of the latter bringing 
their conduct in this respect to the true 
touchstone; were they to do this, their 
example would powerfully aid, instead of 
retarding the progress of reformation. 1 
feel no hesitation in repeating my full 
conviction, that nothing but our own un- 
faithfulness has prevented discipline be- 
ing made to wipe away this great inconsis- 
tency between our profession and prac- 
tice; nevertheless, it may not be right to 
have that discipline made until we become 
more taithful, lest we be like another re- 
ligious body* who sometime since made 
discipline to prevent their members from 
keeping slaves, and through weakness had 
to rescind it. ‘The path of simple obedi- 
ence to what we know to be right,’could 
lead through all our difficulties. May 
we patiently travel it, and if we possess 
any powers of reasoning on subjects ab- 
struse or plain, yield these and every 
other gift to Him who alone can make 
them conduce to his own glory—to our 
goed and to the good of our fellow crea- 
tures. 

Farewell-—whenever it is convenient, 
I should be glad to hear from thee: use 
as great freedom as I have done, and with 
one hint more I shall close my letter. 
The armor with which thou art sometimes 
clothed, is too excellent to be used in any 
warfare that is not perfectly just. 

Thy assured Friend— ****** 





* The Methodists to the Southward. 
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Extract of a letter from Jacob W. Prout, of Mon- 
rovia, Africa, to the editor of the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, dated Sept. 22, 1830. 
“I am happy tostate that Capt. W. F. 
Martin, of the schr. Zembuea, of Balti- 
more, burthen about one hundred tons, 
recently ascended the St. Pauls River, as 
far up as the extremity of Bushrod Island, 
which is between the St. P. and the 
Stockton. It is said by the natives that 
they have not seen a vessel of this size, 
in that river, before. I think the dis. 
covery will he of considerable benefit to 
our colony; 4nd Capt. M. deserves ap- 
plause for the same. I was an eye wit- 
ness.to the performanee, as I was on 
board. 
“JT have sent for my good friend ———, 
a few limes, of which, if they arrive safe, 
I shall be enabled-to ship any quantity 
to you. Our Trees hang as full here, as 
the Apple Trees do in America, and 
they are more abundant” 





From the Greensborough Patriot. 
AN ADDRESS 


Delivered at a meeting of the Jefferson Branch 
of the Manumission Society of Tennesse, on 
the Ist of May, 1830, by Thomas Doan. 


FELLOW HELPERS IN PLEADING THE 
CAUSE OF THE POOR AND NEEDY :—In 
compliance with your request, I now 
solicit your attention to what I have thrown 
together in your requested essay, upon 
the almost worn-out subject of African 
slavery. Indeed! were it not for the too 
general apathy which prevails over a 
large number of the professed advocates 
for African freedom, I should despair of 
bringing forward a single idea that was 
new, or of casing the least glimmer of 
undiscuvered light upon the subject—so 
nearly has it been exhausted by the nu- 
merous speakers and writers that have 
from time to time treated upon it. But 
on account of the general apathy, of which 
I have been speaking, I have made the 
venture, not knowing bit old subjects, 
long forgotten, might, when revived, be 
to such characters entirely new and inter- 
esting. In addressing you at this time, 
I must beg of such of you, if such there 
be, that are almost “twice dead and pluck- 
ed up by the roots,” to awake from your 
sleep of stupefaction, and arise from your 
graves of insensibility, and exercise a 
little more energy in attending your meet- 
ings for promoting the object of the in- 
stitution of which you are members—ex- 
ert yourselves in procuring new signers 





to your petitions ; patronize according to 


your ability, works of utility in diffusing 
the principles of freedom ; and, in a word, 
do for your suffering colored brethren, 
that which you would wish them to do 
for you, upon a change of circumstances. 

To such of you, fellow helpers, as are 
yet alive, I can only say, endeavor to be- 
come still more lively ; and I would by all 
means further advise you, not to be dis- 
heartened at the imaginary gloomy pros- 
pects which seem to hover around you: 
for the cause which you have espoused 
is thé cause of Heaven, and the combined 
powers of earth and hell cannot prevail 
against it. 

Let me now call your attention back 
to the first formation of your humane insti- 
tution, and ask you what was then the 
appearance, and the prospect? A few 
“earthern pitchers and their -lamps,” as- 
saying to contend with almost a whole 
nation of inveterate slaveholders! The 
prospect, to mortal eyes, was gloomy in- 
deed; and the appearance not less con- 
temptible to the surrounding hosts of 
slaveholders, than the stripling David was 
to the mail-coated Goliah of Gath. 

But let us mork the revolving rounds 
of only fourteen years, and test the changes 
which have taken place within that period. 
The principle which you then advocated, 
might be compared to the “Tittle cloud 
of the size of a man’s hand ;” or perhaps, 
more fitly, to the “little leaven, hid in the 
meal ;” but what now is its appearance ? 
Why, that same “little leayen”—that 
same principle of freedom which you con- 
tended for, has extended its influence, 
not only over this large continent, but 
over Spanish America also, and has even 
found its way into the British Par. 
liament; nor do I believe that its saluta- 
ry effects will cease, till the “whole lump 
is leavened,” and the curse of slavery 
eradicated from the civilized world.— 
Thousands, fellow helpers, who were the 
avowed enemies of African emancipation 
fourteen short years ago, have been con- 
vinced, and are now among the warmest 
advocates for freedom. Your numbers, 
as friends to the rights of man, have in- 
creased beyond your most sanguine anti- 
cipations. In the infancy of your insti- 
tution, your enemies viewed you with 
contempt—they neither loved nor feared 
either you or your efforts; but many, 
who then considered you as almost be- 
neath their notice, to them you now have 





a formidable appearance, apd they dread 
the effects of your exertions and influ- 
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-. Manumissionists, at this stage of 
ce, appear terrible as an “army 
with banners ”to the votaries of oppression; 
and though they endeavor to intimidate 
you, and to weaken your hands by honor- 
ing you with the genteel appellations of 
fools, fanatics, enthusiasts, or whatever 
other evil epithets they may think proper 
to confer upon you, yet they fear your 
powers, and, as if in despair of holding 
fong their sable human prey with tiger 
grasp, growl defiance to every effort to 
wrest it from them. 
lantbropy is progressing with such rapidi- 
ty, that the slave proprietors are alarmed 
at its march, and even daringly threaten 
a dissolution of the Union, whenever the 
slave question is ever so slightly agitated. 
The nabobs of the slave states are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of their rights—their 
shige: ering property; and are afraid 

at Congress, in conjunction with the 
free States, and the abolitionists in the 
several States, may, some day or other, 
put their heads together, and bring about 
a universal emancipation of all the slaves 
in the nation; and hence the general 
hue and cry, which we so often hear 
sounded by our little and big politicians 
about State Rights—which is nothing 
more nor less than a new fashioned argu- 
ment in support of the slave system.— 
From the general outcry which is raised 
by our State-Right politicians about 
State Rights, no other conclusion can be 
fairly drawn, I apprehend, then that they 
wish to divest the national government of 
all its powers or dissolve it altogether, so 
that every State may act independent of 
the rest, or of any higher council than its 
own, either to direct or protect it; and 
all this and more, from a fear of losing 
their slaves. But touch upon slavery, 
and you touch the apple of their eye— 
and no wonder—having so long lived in 
idleness and upon the gain of oppression, 
they are too lazy to work, too prord to 
beg, and they well know what their next 
alternative would-be. But a word to 
you, fellow manumissionists: What 
think you of the consistency of men, pro- 
fessing to be the friends of African free- 
dom, and at the same time lending a heavy 
hand in promoting one, or more, of these 
state-right, slavery-protecting politicians, 
to a seat ip the national legislature? It 
might be weli enough to take this matter 
into serious consideration. 


One other gase, and I have done. This 
isthe most delicate part of my general 
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subject, and I would willingly have left 
it unnoticed, did I not believe. that duty 
urged tothe contrary. Shall thus pub- 
lickly venture to tell my fears, and not be 
in danger of being called an infidel ? To 
avoid this, let me first state without hy- 
pocrisy, that I am a believer in the Chris- 
tian Religion, and some sort of an un- 
worthy professor of it. Having thus pre- 
mised, I proceed: I fear, fellow helpers, 
that a majority, perhaps, of the Christian 
professing societies in our country, are 
amongst the greatest props, supporters, 
and upholders of the system of slavery, 
of any other class of citizens whatever. 
The most, if not all of them, acknowledge 
slavery to be wrong, and pronounce it to 
be both a national sin and a moral evil, 
and yet keep slave-holders in church com- 
}munion, and some of them have slave. 
holding preachers, and authorise them to 
be instructors of others in the mysteries 
of Christianity! There is something a 
little mysterious in this:——-pronounce a 
slave-holder to be a moral sinner, and 
then authorise the same moral sinner to 
preach the pure gospel of the redeemer! 
Pronounce the slave-holding lay-member 
to be a moral sinner, and then unite with 
him in full Christian fellowship, in per- 
forming the most sacred acts of Christian 
devotion, by communing together at the 
eucharist board, and in the full fellowship 
denoting love feast; or the flesh-purifying 
operation of washing feet! There ap- 
pears to me to be either a very great in- 
consistency in these things, or a most in- 
tolerable “daubing with untempered mor- 
tar.” 











How do you feel,fellow manumissionists, 
when you join with slave-Lolders in any, 
or all of the above described emblems of 
Christian fellowship? or when you sit 
under the “droppings of the sanctuary”’ 
of a slave-holding preacher? Do you 
feel no revoltings of mind upon such ac- 
casions! Reflect, if you please, and think 
upon it. I am fully persuaded, that if 
all the Christian Churches in America 
would excommunicate every slave-hold- 
ing member, who should refuse to manu- 
mit his or her slaves, and finally exclude 
all such from becoming members in fu- 
ture, that it woulddo more in “break- 
ing every yoke, undoing the heavy bur- 
dens, and letting the oppressed go free,” 
than any means that ever have, been, or 
can be, used without it. 
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consideration. 





All of which | submit to your serious . 
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IMPORTUNITY. 

It appears to be considered nosmall grievance 
by some of our gentle sisters, that the subject of 
slavery should sq frequently be forced before their 
attention by the friends of emancipation. They 
complain that it is but little short of persecution 
or slavery in itself, to be so frequently obliged 
to endure remonstrances on their inactivity, to, 
be so perpetually called upon for their aid and 
sympathy, or so often reminded of what, they 
are told, is their duty. 

To us, this extreme sensitiveness seems not to 
belong to consciences so wholly untouched by 
the subject as they would be willing to appear. 
Persons are not usually disturbed at the ap- 
proach of what is totally indifferent to them 
We should rather suppose that their irritations 
proceeded, perhaps truly unconsciously, from a 
fear that such troublesome interference might 
dissipate the slumbers, which they have been at 
some pains to force upon a sense of duties which 
it might be troublesome to perform. Yet if they 
were really as indifferent as they would per- 
suade themselves they have a right to be, that 
would not be a sufficient reason why the voice 
of remonstrance should be silenced. Were it 
a subject that concerned only the persona) gra- 
tification of the pleaders, then indeed their 
friends might justly complain if they were 
wearied with importunity. But this is not the 
case. Opposition to slavery isnota theme to 
be taken up merely in compliance with a pre- 
vailing fashion, or an individual taste or incli- 
nation. It is a question which concerns the 
vital interests of millions of human beings— 

of thousands—of hundreds of thousands of our 
own sex; and those of us who feel that the in- 
fluence of woman must and will be felt in its 
discussion, have aright to demand that it should 
be examined patiently. What! are we to be- 
hold our fellow creatures suffering and oppress- 
ed—must we see as it were tears of blood 
wrung out, drop by drop, from the crushed 


hearts of our sisters, and yet stifle the indignant | 


agony of our own bosoms, and fear to lift up 
eur voices in their behalf, because you have 





grown weary of the harrowing tale of their 


anguish? Shall we smother the convietions Of 
conscience, and silence the promptings of u- 
manity, rather than intrude-a disagreeable 
theme upon your ear? And turning to the help- 
less beings, whose cause our God and our relig- 
ion commands us to plead as earnestly as if it 
were our own, shall we tell them, as the dim 
eye is lifted towards us in passionate supplica- 
tion, that we are conscious our united efforts 
would release them from their soul destroying 
bonds, but that you are wearied of the subject, 
and we like not to press it upon your attention! 
Would you not condemn as a heartless wretch, 
the individual who could act thus by one single 
sufferer? How much less then may we so betre y 
the cause of thousands! ‘* Strike me,” said the 
Athenian orator, ‘' if you will but hear me!” 
and shall we desist to press upon your attention 
a subject of far greater moment than any mere~ 
ly political one that was ever agitated, because 
you have grown impatient of the often repeated 
topic? No! we must still again and again pre- 
sent it before you. We must not cease to assail 
you with ourimportunity till weariness is chang- 
ed into interested and active compassion. If 
your hearts turn sickening away from the 
thought of so much wretchedness, reflect, then, 
that no exertions, no sacrifices of yours can be 
too great, that have for their object the allevia- 
tion of the lot of those who are actually groan- 
ing under its endurance. Even though you may 
not be certain of success, it is worth while at 
least to endeavor to do good; and should your 
efforts fall short of their desired end, you will 
be amply rewarded for them in the satisfaction 
of having done what you could, and in the con- 
sciousness that yonr brothers blood will never 
lie with a burning weight upon your souls. 





Tne Voice or Conscience. 

It is frequently urged asa plea for indifference 
and inaction with regard to emancipation, that 
the mind has never been particularly impress- 
ed with the subject, and that the conscience has 
always remained at rest concerning it. But 
this we do not conceive to be by any means a 
valid argument, unless we have diligently cal- 
led upon, and carefully attended to the sugges- 
tions of the mental counsellor. Conscience 
does not always give her advice unasked; we 
sometimes walk blindly in a wrong. path; but, 
though we may perhaps be held guiltless, so 
long as we remain unconsciously slumbering, yet 
if we obstinately turn away from the hand that 
would awaken us, and refuse to open our eyes 
that we may discover whether light or darkness 





is around us, surely we are not less culpable 
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than if) we knowingly persisted in error. “lla plain question of christian duty. The simple 


There seems to be prevalent, a strange opin- 
ion, that it is incumbent upon none to become 
advocates for the rights of humanity, in the per- 
sons of the enslaved Africans, but those who 
have received an especial intimation of their 
duty in that respect; that fhe productions of 
slavery, which are undeniably its foundation 
and support, may be freely partaken of by all! 
but those to whom they have been forbidden én 
a voice that might not be gainsayed. In other 
things we listen to the tones of reason, we seek 
her guidance to the gate of conscience, and ask 
her interpretation of the hidden responses of 
the bosom eracie. Shall we not then in like 
manner expect to be enlightened in this matter, 
by a patient investigation and search after 
knowledge? We know that many persons have 
been called from a life of sin and disobedience, 
by the terrible voice of God, sounding like a 
clear trumpet-note to the innermost recesses of 
their bosoms. But who would therefcre be so 
mad, as to suppose that we may with impunity 
persist in a course of impiety, until anirresista 
ble summons comes to turn us from our path, 
as to Saul of Tarsus, at the broad noon-day? 
So neither have we any reason to believe, thata 
particular revelation will be vouchsafed to us 
with regard to our conduct here. If the sys- 
tem is repugnant to the known general Jaws of 
religion and morality; if it is contrary to the 
written commands of God, and to those which 
are whispered, in the heart’s silent hour, to the 
spiritual ear, then we know of a truth it must 
be wickedness, and it follows as a natural and 
inevitable consequence that we are called upon 
to lend our influence to its destruction, and that 
we connot innocently in any way be partakers 
therein. We know that the enslaved Negroes 
are human beings;—our brethren and our sisters; 
that they.are ‘sick, and an hungered, and in 
prison,” and shall we dare to assert that our 
duty does not require us to “minister unto 
them,” till we have received a particular com- 
mand to doso? There are others who seem to 
fear to enter lightly and with unconsecrated 
foot upon a field which presents a work of such 
magnitude, that God’s own hand seems only 
competent to the completion of the task. And 
if it were only a labor of religious reformation— 
one of those mighty overthrowings which some- 
times take place when the finger of the Al- 
mighty is at work secretly in the mysterious 
depths of the human bosom, then might we 
indeed justly dread to lay unhallowed hands 


performance of a right action—no more involy- 
ing the danger of an officious interference, 
‘than the thousand beneficient deeds for which 
we uniformly bestow the tribute of our applause 
on others, or receive the reward of an approv- 
ing conscience in ourselves. As reasonably 
might we hesitate to perform the commonest 
duties of humanity, because our hands were 
not clear of all evil, as to make our imperfec- 
tions an excuse for suffering our brethren 
to remain unaided in their bondage. The rule 
upon which we are to act, was long since pro- 
mulgated. It is written upon every page of the 
christian religion—it is graven upon a broad 
scroll of light in words that may be read to the 
farthest extremity of the universe. All things 
» whatsoever ye would that men should do wnto you, 
even so do ye unto them, and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


REporRT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE FE- 
MALE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 
FOR PROMOTING THE MANUFACTURE 
AND USE OF FREE COTTON. 


The Committee who have in charge 
the concerns of the Association, report : 
that within the last month several pieces 
of Bed-ticking, and 14 of Canton-flannel 
have been received from the weavers: 
and a supply of unbleached shirting mus- 
lins is daily expected. 

An order from Kennet-Square, _re- 
questing an assortment of the different 
articles on hand, has been attended to. 

It would be desirable if our members 
would as much as practicable encourage 
the use of such articles as are the pro- 
ductions of free labour, in preference to 


much depends upon individual faithful- 
ness, ~and by disposing speedily of the 
goods now on hand, it would thereby en- 
courage the manufacturers, and still con- 
tinue to increase the demand for free 
cotton—and also to endeavour to bear 
the little sacrifices, as to the quality of 
the goods, which is necessary in bringing 


into operation this noble cause. 
9th month, 13, 1830. 


Report for Tenth Month. 


The committee in virtue of their ap- 
pointment, have duly attended to the va- 
rious concerns which have come within 
their notice during the past month,—and 
inform the Association, that the increas- 





upon the * Ark of the Covenant.” But this is 





ed demand for our goods has rendered 





those produced by slaves, as we think . 
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it necessary to bespeak a new supply 


from the factories—there being yet a 
considerable quantity of cotton yarn on 
hand. Therefore, five hundred yards of 
Bed-ticking and five hundred of sheet- 
ings have been ordered. 

A considerable quantity of coarse 
shirtings have been received since last 
report, but not a sufficiency to meet the 
applications. 

The person who has undertaken the 
manufacturing of dimity, informs: that 
owing to the cotton not being of a suita- 
ble quality, he is obliged to abandon the 
making of furniture dimity. 

An order received from Westchester, 
Pennsylvania, for a supply of nearly alli 
the varieties of the remaining lots of 
goods now in the store room, has been 
attended to, and the articles furnished 
accordingly. 
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For the Genius of Universal Euenciption 
SLAVERY. 


If there is one cup administered to the 
lips of man, more deeply than all others 
drugged with bitterness, it is that which 
to its very dregs is drained by the Negro 
slave. It is vain to speak of the com- 
forts of his situation;—to contrast his 
certainty of food and raiment, with the 
anxious care of the indigent freeman, 
wearing away his days under heart-sick- 
ening discouragements and unremitted 
toil, to provide for the helpless beings 
who look to him, and to him only, for the 
means of subsistence. ‘The highest en- 
joyment in the first case, the mere ex- 
emption from physical want, is one in 
which the favorite steed and the house- 
hold dog, fellow servants with the slave, 
partake of a more generous portion than 
himself. In the other, though the toils 


more lengthened, 
providing for the wants of life were more 
scanty, yet the high swelling of the free 
spirit, the consciousness of duty well per- 
formed, and the grateful affection which 
rewards his toil, impart even to his dark- 
est hours, a happiness which wou!d be i! 
exchanged for all the blessings which 


slavery ever bestowed upon a child of 


Africa. 

The slave! is it not a heartless mock 
ing of his fate, to couple his name in the 
same breath with that of happiness! What 
is to him the refinement of intellectual 











= 
pleasure? What may he know, amidst his 
degradation, of the high acquirements 
of mind—of the delicate enjoyments of 
the taste and the imagination! What is 
hope to him? What is memory—delicious 
memory! that kind bestower of a two-fold 
life? that skilful limner, who, if she .can- 
not preserve to us in an enduring exist- 
ence, the vanishing moments of delight, 
sketches with a rapid hand their bright- 
est features, and shadows out a pic- 
ture which we may gaze upon leng after 
ihe reality has passed away! Her pencil 
may indeed be wielded for him—she may 
call back to his view a vivid picturing of 
former years and former scenes—but 
what are the images that crowd upon her 
easel? Friends, joved friends, from whom 
he is forever parted—gentle eyes and soft 
cheeks that have rested in fondness up- 
on his bosom, but are now to be beheld 
never again, terrible scenes of violent 
separation,—and that dear home under 
whose shadowing trees lie the ashes of his 
motiter, where he grew from childhood to 
youth, where he loved and was wedded, 
and from which in an evil hour he was 
torn forever. 
the blessed recollections, brighter it may 
be, but not less dear than the more strik- 
ing circumstances of life,—of happy hours 
passed in the society of well loved friends, 
with whom, thoagh you may perhaps, and 
not unreluctantly, have parted, your inter- 
course may at some future day be yet re- 
newed,—the moonlight walks, when kind 
voices sounded even sweeter and softer 

than their wont, of which all after moons 
are the remembrancer,—the volume, read 
aloud under the shadow of the hill-vine, 
whose pages contain far more to your eye, 
than only the printed characters,--some 
added mental acquirement, not so valued 
for its Swn sake, as for the thought of the 
friendly circle where it was gathered up,— 


of the free laborer should ih ft and | moments of glad mirth, the deeper pas- 


though his means of | 


sages of more serious and the thousand re- 
membered kindnesses of years,—most de- 
licious are all these to the heart that can 
turn back and gaze upon them through 
no darker medium than a few aflection- 
ate tears. But to the slave-—-he whose 
partings are forever, and his past hung 
over with a blood-red cloud of desolation, 
what can such memoirs bring but added 
misery —what but to forget can be a bles- 
sedness! The few bright spots that may 
rise to blossom around him in the desert 
of his life, are like the vine surrounded 
cottage of the peasant, on the side of 


She has none for him of - 
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uncertaian Actna, the fruits that he has 
toiled to nourish may be blasted before 
he can gather them, and all that at the 
morning hour was brightness to his eye, 
at the eventide lie ruined in the ashes of 
desolation. MarGarert. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
AFRICA. 


**Woman’s heart, 
Remembers Africa.” 


Forget her not! Forget her not! 

Till ye’ve wrought a change in her dreary lot. 
When ye are set at the social board, 
When your souls are in converse poured, 
When ye are gathered around the hearth, 
Mingling your voices in friendly mirth, 
When ye are met in the crowded hall, 
When the merry feet of the dancers fall — 

Never may Africa be forgot, 

Till change hath come o’er her dreary lot! 

Never, ob, never! 


Forget her not! Forget her not! 

Her wrongs are your country’s foulest blot! 
When ye list your children’s shouts of play, 
When ye soothe their transient griefs away, 
When ye bend above the couch of pain, 
Or watch where the dying head is lain, 

But most of all, when you kneel in prayer, 
To seek from your Father his daily care. 
Never should Africa be forgot, 
Til) your land is cleansed from its foulest blot. 
Never, oh, never! 
SiBYL. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
MEN SELLING. 

Slavery! what a name for christian lips! 
‘what a fraternal greeting from the lips of 
freemen. I rose up as if from a dream. 
4 had looked upon the advertisement till 
my eyes grew dim and my senses bewil- 
dered. I knew it was not a strange 
thing——I had seen such, although not fre- 
quently, before; but I had not perhaps per- 
fectly caught their import, for I repeated 


_ the words now again and again, without a 


full comprehension of their meaning. 
They spoke ofa sale of human beings 
with all the heartless and accustomed 
terms of trade; men women and children 
were to be disposed of at auction to the 
highest bidder. How could it be? In 
what had these miserable beings forfeited 
the common rights of humanity! the 
Almighty resumed his benefactioff, and 
given them to be aspoil for those whom he 
had once made their brethren? Were they 
no longer possessed of the high capacities 
of an undying nature—had their destiny 
been changed, and a new portion assigned 
them, so that they were not in this life 
to win an eternity of future bliss or mis- 
ery! . Such might have seemed to be 


their lot, from the fate that awaited them. 
They were to be sold and purchased as 
chattels——-mere implements of labor; the 

were to drudge out a life of toil like the 
laborious ox, with whom they were clas- 
sed in fellowship; their days were to wear 
away without a consciousness of their ca- 
pabilities of mind, without knowledge, 
without thought, without religion. And 
yet these beings were men! men upon 
whom a merciful Creator had bestowed 
the boon of an immortal nature; whose 
souls had been kindled from the same 
spark as that which gave animation to the 
haughty forms of their oppressors. They 
were human beings, and they who bought 
fand they who sold them, were in form 
and fashion like unto themselves. Nay, 
they called upon one God as their mu- 
tual Father,—upon one Saviour for re- 
demption and everlasting life. Was it 
strange that I should gaze with a sick in- 
credulity upon the paper which gave evi- 
dence of so much depravity—of such 
broad and heartless contempt of the di- 


vine law, and of the commonest dictates 
of humanity. Eva. 





The following poem is from the London Keep- 
sake, for 1830, and was written by Mr. Pringle, 
the editor of that work. In a brief introduction 
the author says that “the chief incidents of the 
tale were related to him by an African boy, whom 
he first met with near the borders of the great 
Karroo, or Arid Desert. The expression of the or- 
phan stranger, when asked about his kindred, was 
literally—“I am all alone in the world!” A few 
slight circumstances, characteristic of the country, 
are almost all that has been added to r Ma- 
rossi’s affecting narrative. The system of ot e 
and — of which this gives a specimen, has 
been ably developed by Dr. Philip, in his ‘Re- 
searches in Atrica”” Here let us ask: How ma- 
ny equally distressing “tales of woe”--of ruthless 
wrong and outrage—might be related by thousands 
of young negroes in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama &¢. who have been STOLEN from their 
connexions in Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky. 

Ed. G. U. Emancipation. 


THE BECHUANA BOY. 
A story of the Cape Settlement. 


I sat at noon-tide in my tent, 

‘And looked across the desert, dun, 
That ’neath the cloudless firmament 

Lay gleaming in the sun;— sf 
When, from the bosom of the waste, 
A swarthy stripling came in haste, 
With foot unshod and naked limb, 
And a tame springbok following him. 


He came with open aspect bland, 
And modestly before me stood, 
Caressing with a kindly hand 
That fawn of gentle brood; 
Then meekly gazing in my face, 
Said, in the language of his race, 








(With smiling look, yet pensive tone)— 
“Stranger!—I’m in the world alone!” 
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“Poor boy,” I said, “thy kindred’s home, ~ Tbe necessary for me to put myself to in- 


Beyond far Stormberg’s ridges blue, 
Why wast thou left, so young, to roam 
This desolate Karroo?”’ 
The smile forsook him while he spoke— 
And when again he silence broke, 
It was with many a stifled sigh 
He told his strange sad history:— 


‘«‘] have no kindred!” said the boy, 
‘The Bergenaars—by night they came, 
And raised their murder-shout of joy, 
While o’er our huts the flame 
Rushed like a torrent ; and their yell 
Pealed louder as our warriors fell 
In helpless heaps beneath their shot— 
One living man they left us not” 


‘The slaughter o’er, they gave the slain 
To feast the foul-beaked birds of prey ; 
And with our herds across the plain 
They hurried us away— 
The widowed mothers and their brood ; 
Oft, in despair, for drink and food 
We vainly cried-—they heeded not, 
But with sharp lash the captives smote. 


‘‘ Three days we tracked that dreary wild, 
Where thirst and anguish pressed us sore ; 
And many a mother and her child 
Lay down to rise no more: 
Behind us, on the desert brown, 
We saw the vultures swooping down, 
And heard, as the grim night was falling, 
The gorged wolf to his comrade calling. 


“At length was heard a river sounding 
*Midst that dry and dismal land, 
And likea troop of wild deer bounding, 
We hurried to its strand— 
Among the maddened cattle rushing, 
The crowd behind still forward pushing, 
Till in the flood our limbs were drenched, 
And the fierce rage of thirst was quenched. 


‘‘ Hoarse-roaring, dark, the broad Gareep 
In turbid streams was sweeping fast— 
Huge sea-cows in its eddies deep 
Loud snorting as we passed ; 
But that relentless robber clan , 
Right through those waters wild and wan 
Drove on, like sheep, our captive host, 
Nor staid to rescue wretches lost. 


“All shivering from the foaming flood, 
We stood upon the strangers’ ground, 
When, with proud looks and gestures rude, 
The white men gathered round: 
And there, like cattle from the fold, 
By Christians we were bought and sold, 
*Midst laughter loud and looks of scorn,— 
And roughly from each other torn. 
[Conclusion next Month. } 





DIALOGUE 
Betwevn a well-wisher, and a friend to the Slaves, 
in the British Colonies. 
BY A LADY. 
(Concluded.) 


B. But even if it would be my duty 
to help this cause, if I had any hope of 
being of any real service to it, it cannot 


convenience, perhaps incur ridicule, and 
certainly to offend my friends, when I 
know that nothing I can do will be of 
any avail. I have neither talent, power, 
nor influence: and if I exerted my utmost 
energy for years, the poor slaves would 
not be at all the better, while I might be 
a good deal the worse, for my doing so. 
A. Do not, say you can do nothing! 
there are many things that you can do, 
even if you possess neither talent, power, 
nor influence, beyond what fall to the lot 
of almost every member of society: at 
the very least you can inform yourself on 
the subject, and when you know gufli- 
ciently what are the dreadful evils pro- 
duced by slavery in our colonies, you can 
help to make them known to others ; this 
requires no shining abilities, nothing be- 
yond ordinary common sense, and if this 
alone were done by all the women who 
think they wish well to the slaves, it 


cause, for the great thing wanted is that 
the real nature of the slavery we are sup- 
porting should become known; if it were 
universally so, it seems impossible that its 
continuance should be long endured. 


B. But I live almost out of society, so 
that what I could do in spreading intelli- 
gence can be of no importance. 


A. Of as much importance probably 
as the “two mites which make a farthing,” 
that the widow cast into the treasury, 
were to the object for which money was 
collected there ; and she had a far strong- 
er reason for withholding them than you 
have yet given for withholding your mite 
of assistance to the cause for which I 
plead. And can any disciple of Jesus, 
| who remembers what he said on this oc- 
/casion, think that because she cannot do 
;much ina good cause, she may as well 
do nothing at all? Or can a disciple of 
| his think that because she has received 
but one talent, she may without blame 
“dig in the earth and hide her lord’s mo- 
mey!” 

As to power and influence, it cannot be 
that you have none; every woman has 
a portion of each great enough to allow 
her to be useful in some measure; you 
can influence your husband, children, re- 
lations, friends, acquaintance, neighbors, 
in a certain manner and to @ certain de- 
gree, either by »bringing the subject to 
their minds, or by bringing their moral 
feelings and their religious principles to 
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hear on it; which last is a very-important 
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part of the business, requiring no great 
abilities to execute, and for which per- 
haps women are in some respects full as 
well fitted as men. You can probably 
too (or at least it will not be much trouble 
to make the attempt) procure the rejec- 
tion of slave-grown sugar in your own 
family, and those of some of your neigh- 
bors. 

B. But if I were convinced that I 
ought to take a part in this work, how 
could Ido so?’ My husband thinks it im- 
proper; and he is net singular in this 
opinion, for I know many men who will 
not allow the women of their family ‘to 
interfere ina business which they say 
ought to be left to men. 


A. It has been left to them for many 
a year, but the result of its being so left 
is not very encouraging. If men would 
indeed take the affair into their own 
hands, and really fulfil their duty on the 
subject, the women who are interested in 
it would rejoice to be spared the irksome 
task of struggling to do that which they 
feel in many ways so inadequate, and 
which they are contemned and blamed 
for attempting. 


To the firmer nerves and less painfully 
susceptible minds of men, we would most 
joyfully and thankfully entirely leave a 





duty which it is certainly in their power | 


to perform efficaciously, and which there- 
fore they might undertake with cheerful 
confidence, but in which we have no 
stronger support than that of a faint hope 
of a small degree of success, and the sane- 
tion of our conscience. But they have 
not adequately performed their duty; if 
they had done so, the slaves would not, 
after so many years’ discussion, have been 
left very nearly in the same situation as 
before it began. They have not generally 
taken the subject to heart, they have not 
exerted themselves vigorously and perse- 
veringly in the cause of humanity, justice, 
and religion. And if they stil] neglect 
or coldly undertake this office, I do not 
know how they, can answer it to their 
conscience, to attempt to discourage those 
who are willing to labor in this cause, or 
to hinder those from doing so who are un- 
der their influence or control. But this 
I own should have been said to your 
husband rather than to you. one 
word however on the subject I must say 
to you, and then I willa@orment you no 
longer: Have you tried to overcome 
your husband’s objections, or have you 


mi ___ 





his dislike to your exerting yourself in 
this cause, forms a complete excuse for 
your supiness? Perhaps if he saw that 
your feelings and conscience urged you 
to take a part in this work of charity, he 
would scruple to oppose your doing so, 
though his first hasty determination might 
have been that you should have nothing 
to do with it. Do not therefore make 
vour husband’s opposition an excuse, un- 
less you are sure that he objects in his 
heart, and not merely by a few careless 
words uttered on first hearing of a new 
scheme ; for such an excuse | know will 
not satisfy your conscience, though it may 
serve to put an end to a troublesome re- 
monstrance. 

ERP EOSI AE SS A LT TY EO EE, 


BLACK LIST. 
SLAVES IN NEW ORLEANS. 

It is stated that a resolution has passed the 
City council of New Orleans, the object of 
which is to “arrest the evil of slaves riding out 
in carriages, gigs, &e.” 

A penalty, of from five to one hundred dollars, 
is to be inflicted on any owner of carriages, or 
captain of steam boat, who shall admit into his 
carriage or boat any slave, without a permit 














five to twenty-five lashes! In what other country, 
in the universe, does such a state of things ex- 
ist? Can it be possible that it will Jast long ? 
And yet, how supine—inactive—easy—(not 
knowing what to do) are our professors of reli- 
gion. philanthropy and republicanism ! ! ! 





Kotzbue, in his New Voyage round the 
world, relates the following cruel practice of 
the Spanish Missionaries. It is horrible even 
to think of. Yet, many of the oppressors of 


the African. race, are guilty of criminality 
equally atrocious. 


In Carolinia, the Spanish monks frequently 
send dragoons into the mountains to hunt the 
Indians, for the purpose of making Christian 
slaves of them. The soldier so employed is sup- 
plied with a lasso: and if he succeeds in steal- 
ing upon a troop of Indians before they can per- 
ceive him, he throws his noose over the head of 
one cf them, claps spurs to his horse, and gal- 
lops with his prey.towards the stations of the 
Missionaries, which he sometimes reaches with 
nothing but a corpse. If, however, the victim 
arrives alive he is immediately baptised! and be- 


he attempt to escape, he is instantly pursued 
by a horseman, with a terrible noose, and expi- 
ates his criminal act by cruel punishments 
and chains. The hives of these unhappy crea- 








not rather beer well pleased to think that 


tures pass in monotonous repetition of prayers, 
‘which they do not understand, and the perform- 


from his master ; and the slave is to have from 





comes the property of the mission ; and should » 
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ance of severe tasks imposed on them by the 
monks. 





Who can read the following short ac- 
count of Charity, a slave of Capt. Smith, 
of Virginia, and not despise slavery? 
“This black woman was 70 years old, 
and we have reason to think her spirit has 
gone to that undiscovered country where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and 
where the weary are at rest. For 40 
years she had been a member of the 
Baptist church, and discharged all the 
duties which devolved on her, as a 
servant, honestly and faithfully. She 
was the mother of 30 children at_ nine- 
teen births! viz:—Three triplet births, 
five duplicate births, and eleven single 
births.” If her master made her in- 
crease a source of wealth, at $300 each, 
the amount would be $9000! And he 
ought to have written on his grave stone, 
in letters of blood, “Cursed be him that 
trades in human flesh.” — Ontario Phenix. 





From the National Gazette. 
THE DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 

Early in the spring of 1825, the wri- 
ter was one of 350 passengers on board 
the steamboat George Washington, bound 
from New Orleans to the Falls of Ohio. 
It was no small compliment to this steam- 
boat, that the Levee was covered with 
people, collected to witness its first de- 
parture. She was literally a three deck- 
er, and two powerful engines propelled 
her against the current at the rate of six 
miles an hour. On the morning of the 
third day of the voyage, a little before 
sunrise, we observed a great fire some 
distance above, which, at first, was sup- 
posed to be something burning on the 
land. It was soon ascertained to be a 
steamboat; and presently it came floating 
upon us, the hull, the decks, the tower- 
ing freight of cotton glowing in one 
huge magnificent cinder. The helm of 
the Washington obeyed the impulse of 
all on board, and steered in the direction 
of this portentous beacon. We ap- 
proached so near as to be incommoded 
by the heat. Conjectures as to the fate 
of the crew, and concern for the preser- 
vation of those who might survive, ani- 
mated every breast. The Washington’s 
course was directed to the land, from 
whence the burning boat appeared to 
have drifted, with the hope of assisting 
such of the sufferers as might yet be 
afloat or have got to shore. The vessel 
had not coasted far up that side of the 








river, when a man was seen sitting on a 
log at the water’s edge—the yaw] imme- 
diately went off, and returned with him 
and a young female. ‘This person was a 
Mr... Miles, of Frankfort, Kentucky, a 
wealthy and respectable merchant; he 
was severely scalded and burnt. He 
stated that the unfortunate boat was the 
Tesche; that she had a full cargo of 
cotton, and a great number of passengers, 
who were al] asleep when the vessel took 
fire and her boilers burst; that such was 
the noise and confusion, increased bythe 
darkness of the night, that he had no 
consciousness of any thing that after- 
wards occurred, any more than that he 
and the young lady had got ashore on 
bales of cotton: doubtless many others 
had gained the land by the same means. 

Proceeding up and turning the next 
point of land, we discovered a group of 
persons gear a cabin on the bank ; many 
of them appeared to be negroes, men and 
women. The blacks were supposed to’ 
be slaves of the adjoining plantations, at- 
tracted to the spot by curiosity: it was 
this belief, [ presume, which dictated 
the order to the two sailors in the yawl 
to bring off only those who had been 
passengers on board the Tesche. In 
fact, the whole party consisted of suffer- 
ers, which became manifest by their all 
crowding into the yaw]. I could distin- 
guish four white men among thems The 
burthen was too great for the little ves- 
sel, though one of the largest of its 
class and manned by two experienced 
seamen. ‘To board us with safety, un- 
der such a load, required not only skill 
in the boatmen, but greater steadiness 
in the crew than could be expected froin 
acrowd of stupifed and aflrighted ne- 
groes. At the critical moment when the 
yawl struck the Washington they rose up 
and seized her guard. It was in -yain 
that one of the sailors shouted forth his 
hurried imprecation against this impru- 
dent and fatal movement. He had bare- 
ly time to effect his own escape from the 
fate he had just predicted.—His com- 
rade was about to follow his example, but 
was arrested by a negro woman, who 
with both arms grasped him round the 
neck, at the moment that the side of the 
yawl nearest to the Washington rose out 
of water, and turned over on them like a 
trap. Of the poor slaves none were sa- 
ved. One of the white men was found 
alive under the jolly boat-—Another had 
got on the end of a snag or “sawyer:” 
It was the slave trader. He sunk and 
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rose, and disappeared, and again emerg- 


of the amphibious tenement to which he 
clung with desperation. Nature seemed 


of her rights. The long boat relieved 
him from his novel and terrible penance. 
It must be confessed that some slight 
disgust took the place of sympathy when 
it was found that this object of our last 
solicitude was no other than the selfish 
and hardened retailer of the poor ne- 
groes. 

He was a young lawyer, the son-in-law 
of a notorious slave dealer of the name 
of Boyce, who resides in affluence near 
Frankfort, on the fruits of a traffic he 
has followed unremittingly for thirty 
years. : 


a 
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‘SELECTIONS. 


From the Baltimore Chronicle. 


William L. Garrison, for a while one 
of the editors of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, it will be recollected by 








Baltimore jail 49 days, on account of his 
inability to pay the costs of a prosecution 
against him by a sea captain who had con- 
veyed slaves to a southern market. Mr. 
G. was released by Arthur Tappan, Esq. 
of New-York. He has since been mule- 
ted in a heavy fine for a renewal of his 
attack upon the character of the Captain, 
and may have to try “close quarters” 
again.* 

We do not know that he has many 
“secrets of his prison house to unfold,” 
but we think it likely his comforts were 
not materially abridged. Prison cham- 
bers are but a trifle inferior to the major- 
ity of editorial garrets ; and as it is as 
difficult to confine an active mind, as to 
“ minister to one diseased,” a wight of 
the quill and scissors may, even whilst 
his body is in limbo, range the universe. 
Furnish him with his “ folio of four pa- 
ges” —that 

‘Map of busy life, 
Its fluctuations and its vast concerns,” 





¥1 guess not very “close.’’ He is now in Bos- 
ton ; and if “old Shylock’? determines to cut 
away at him for the “pound of flesh,” all he 
will have to do will be to take the prison 


bounds, consisting of a whole ward in that city,. 


and remain there thirty days. ‘Shylock’ will 
then be legally deprived of “his weapons, and, 
morally speaking, the young lion will again 
walk forth, shaking his mane in his face, and 





trampling the shrubbery about his dwelling! 
iis G. U. E. 


and while snugly ensconced where char. 
ity and change but seldom come, he may 
hold converse with the ‘“ world before 
the flood,” or catching the spirit of the 
present age, skim in imagination o’er the 
waves of the ‘‘ vast deep,”—traverse the 
Mississippi, in a steamer, from its source 
to its home in the bosom of the ocean— 
flit over a rail-way with the velocity of a 
bird upon the wing—or glide through a 
canal with the diligence and dignity of 
the Nautilus. 

Thus exercised, and thus amused, what 
if he have to. bring back, at midnight 
hour, his wandering soul to its clay tene- 
ment, stretched upon a pallet of straw, or 
inanimate upon a flinty couch? Who 
would forego the glories and rewards of 
an editor, even though prison damps 
should occasionally check his ardor. 





Liberality.x—A man very plainly attir- 
ed, and of a very unpretending address, 
called a few days since on thé Secretary 
of the Colonization Scciety, and after 
making a few pertinent iuquiries respec- 
ting the prospects of the Society, presen- 
ted the Secre:ary with a hundred dollar 
bill. On being asked to whom the So- 
ciety were indebted for the liberal dona- 
tion, he replied, a friend to the cause of 
African Colonization, who lives in New- 
Orleans, and who for many years has had 
an opportunity of witnessing the evils of 
slavery.— Amer. Spectator. 





King William and Slavery.—-The 
Baptist Magazine says— On Saturday, 
July 3, His Majesty in Council was gra- 
ciously pleased to disallow the Slave Law. 
Our readers will joyfully regard it asa 
new proof of the watchful care of Provi- 
dence over our missionary Brethren, and 
as affording an auspicious pledge, that 
our religious privileges will be as secure 
under the reign of William the Fourth, 
as in the time of his illustrious predeces- 
sors.” 

The “Slave Law” mentioned above 
imposes such restrictions on religious in- 
struction and worship, in relation te the 
slaves of Jamaica, as amounted to actual 
prohibition, under severe penalties. 


—— 








‘The “Genivs or Universa, Emancipati0x” 
is published monthly, in Washington and Balti- 
more, at One Dollar per annum, always to be 
paid in advance. Robert P. Anderson, Corner 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and Eleventh street, 
West, in Washington, and William R. Jones, 
No. 18, Market street, Baltimore, are authorized 





to act as agents, in the absence of the Editer. 
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